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One Who Had Broken the Law 
and Sought Escape Could Not 
Evade a Duty to His Pursuers. 


BY PERCIVAL WILDE. 


estimated his own chances 4n hand- 
to-hand combat with Guthrie. 

The movement was not lost on 
Maynard’s com pan ian». 

•’He's sizing' you up! That’s what 
he’s •doing." 

Toselll grinned, showing bis fangs. 

A detective flung open the door of 
the cell. 


nickeled chain, were turning to stare chain, pointed to the handcuffs sug- 
at thorn curiously. Maynard hasten- gestlvely. and grinned. As clearly as 
ed toward the railway station. if he were speaking the actual words. 

t In the waiting room he seated him- the man was saying:’’Take them off!” 
solf on a long bench and dragged his Maynard turned his hack in horror, 
prisoner to a seat at his side. His ’’Take them offl” Half an hour ago 
train would not arrive for half an he had been looking forward to the 
hour. Originally he had planned not moment when he might, 
to release the man until far from “Take them off!" Freedom for him- 


He could overhear some of their re¬ 
marks. 

‘‘See, they’re handcuffed together!” 
“He’s a murderer. The man said 


Mebbs you kill Guthrie. All ri*. I 
no tell eef you le’ me go.” 

“I’m not going to let you go,” said 
Maynard very quietly. 

“You take me back, an’ they arras’ 
you!” threatened the man. ”1 tell! 
SI—I tell!” 

"So you would,” smiled Maynard. 

The murderer leaned toward him. 

”Le’ me go!” he hissed. 

“No.” Maynard said; and then, more 
positively: "No, Toselll.” 


T HE two men had: little in com¬ 
mon. Maynard gave the im¬ 
pression of being a prosperous 
business man. Guthrie of be¬ 
ing an underpaid subordinate in his 
•mploy. 

Maynard’s features, mobile, expres¬ 
sive, clean-cut, radiated intelligence 
—and the habit' of command. The 
deeply graved lines around Guthrie's 
mouth, the mild blue eyes, betokened 
stolidity, perhaps, and a lifetime 
•pent in taking orders. 

Yet when Maynard spoke he ad¬ 
dressed his remarks to “Mr. Guthrie”; 
and when Guthrie replied he did not 
accord Maynard the dignity of a pre¬ 
fix. Stranger yet. the two were din¬ 
ing together, dining in a f rowsy 
room attached to a fifth-class res¬ 
taurant, and Guthrie had ordered for 
both while Moody stared In moody 
•Hence. 

Tho waiter pushed his way out 
through the battered door and re¬ 
turned an instant later with a fleet 
of chipped china dishes. which he 
proceeded to deal out impartially. 
Then he left the oddly assorted pair 
alone. 

Maynard examined the lukewarm 
viand# with disapproval. 

**1—I don't I can eat an}- 

thing ” 

Guthrie smtled. Sixty years of over¬ 
flowing life had taught him patience: 
and long experience with men in 
Maynard’s position had mudi' him in¬ 
dulgent. Maynard had most excellent 
reasons for being dissatisfied. 

An hour ago he had been free, with 
every prospect of indefinitely con¬ 
tinued liberty. Then, walking around 
a corner, spinning golden day dreams, 
he had marched straight into the 
arms of the one man he had seemed 
least likely to meet—and most dread¬ 
ed meeting. 

He should have foreseen it, groaned 
Maynard, as he watched Guthrie help¬ 
ing himself liberally. For five long 
months, posing as an invalid, he had 
not stirred from the obscure board¬ 
ing house in which he had taken 
refuge at the end of his solitary 
flight. • He might well have endured 
five months more and have made him¬ 
self secure beyond ptradventure. The 
weather was to blame. The golden 
■unllglit. the scented spring breezes, 
the shouts of romping children—all 
these had called to something deep 
below the surface, for Maynard was 
a >oung man. The chances of his 
being recognized here, 500 miles from 
home, were remote. 

According to the laws of probability. 
Maynard should never have been 
caught. And yet now he was break¬ 
ing bread with the man who was 
presently to take liim back for pun¬ 
ishment. 


“Wonder what he’d do if he got 
loose!” 

An engaging flapper, towing an anx¬ 
ious father, surveyed them with in¬ 
terest. 

“Which one's the murderer?” she in¬ 
quired. 

Maynard might have laughed had 
not that been the precise question he 
had been asking himself. Oddly 
enough, he could see nothing humor¬ 
ous in it. 

The flapper, having been duly en¬ 
lightened by her parent, favored cap- 
tor and captive alike with a radiant 
smile and tripped on. The father, 
passing Maynard, nodded to him af¬ 
fably. Curious, he reflected, how all 
his fellow passengers had suddenly 
com© to regard him as a friend! He 
was conscious of no reciprocal senti¬ 
ment. By the merest chance the 
handcuffs were fastened to his left 
wrist instead of to his right. Had 
Guthrie lived, things would have been 
otherwise. Guthrie, physical enemy, 
could have been outwitted—but now 
that something deep In Maynard's 
soul questioned and questioned and 
would not be satisfied. 

He fell to counting the mileposts 
as they flashed by. With each his 
security lessened. With each the 
probability that he would be recog¬ 
nized by some new passenger in¬ 
creased. Quite impersonally he be¬ 
gan to wonder just when that would 
happen. 

-Darkness fell. The train rushed 
on. 

They spent the night sitting bolt 
upright in the day coach. Guthrie 
would have taken a prisoner Into the 
dining car for an evening meal. 
Maynard dismissed the thought. The 
opportunity for escape while cross¬ 
ing the swaying platforms was too 
obvious. A sudden push, an over¬ 
whelming strain on the slender links 
which bound them together and free¬ 
dom! Such an accident would take 
the responsibility from his shoul¬ 
ders. but not if he could foresee the 
accident. 

During the night the coach grad¬ 
ually emptied. At each stop sleepy 
passengers nodded farewell to May- 
l nard and disembarked. Morning 
came as the train neared their des¬ 
tination and, but for a few scattered 
travelers dozing in distant seats, 
Maynard and his companion had the 
car to themselves. 

It was then that Toselll spoke. He 
leaned toward Maynard and hissed 
the words into his ear: 

. “You—no Guthrie!” 

Maynard was too weary to feel 
surprised. 

“No,” he admitted candidly. “I’m 
not Guthrie.” 

Toselll grinned. 

“Then why you say you Guthrie, 
eh?” 

Maynard’s thoughts went crashing 
back to the scene at the JalL The 
detective had addressed, him by the 
name of tne dead man. Toselll had 

started. He had not noticed It_ 

then. 

He waited for the man to con¬ 
tinue. 

"Guthrie—he arres’ me—five years 
ago I know Guthrie!” 

’ Well, what of that?” Maynard 
heard himself saying. 

| The man leered into his eyes. 

I ‘Mebbe you kill Guthrie, what? 


H E yawned, carelessly raising Ills 
manacled hand to his mouth. 
That action might well have been his 
last. In a flash Toselll’s right hand 
darted over his head, dragging the 
chain mercilessly across his throat, 
and his free hand, 


seizing Maynard’s 
shackled wrist, drew the chain tighter 
and tighter. Maynard 
blindly. It was useless, 
was at his back, 
death. With bursting 


struck out 
The demon 
strangling him to 
lungs, with 
protruding eyes and tongue, Maynard 
staggered to his feet, bearing the 
whole weight of his assailant, and 
with a supreme effort flung the 
ghastly burden over his head.*. 

Toselll struck the floor tflth a 
thump which stunned him momen¬ 
tarily. Then he rose, catlike, to his 
feet, jerked open the door and leaped 
from the moving platform. 

Maynard stood for an instant stu¬ 
pidly regarding the broken chain 
which dangled from his wrist. Then, 
so quickly that the dozen travelers 
in the distant seats never quite un¬ 
derstood what had happened, he, too, 
ran to the door of the car and leaped 
after the fugitive. 

A curious procession moved up the 
principal street of Madison. It was 
headed by what might have been a 
man and what might also have been a 
gorilla. Battered to a pulp, eyes 
blackened, spitting out teeth, the 
thing sobbed and begged for mercy 
as it stumbled along. Its arms swung 
helplessly at its sides, and on one 
of the wrists glittered the broken 
half of a pair of handcuffs. 

Behind the creature, pushing it 
ahead whenever it faltered, came a 
man. His coat was split, his collar 
gone, his face torn and bleeding, and 
quite unrecognizable for the coal- 
dust and .cinders ground into it. 

Yet there was something impres¬ 
sive about the man, something which 
made the growing crowd which es¬ 
corted him give him plenty of room 
Perhaps it was the odd set of his 
jaws: perhaps the strange light tha? 
radiated from his eyes; perhaps the 
fact that the other half of the broken 
from his own 


’’Water!” gasped the man. "Water!” 

His face had turned deathly pale: 
his huge form, suddenly risen to its 
full height, tottered, drunkenly; his 
* normous hands clutched impotently 
at his throat. 

Maynard Jumped to the sideboard, 
and brought him a glass. Guthrie 
tried to drink. 

’’Heart’s bad.” he whispered as his 
prisoner, too surprised to profit by 
his sudden advantage, eased him into 
a chair. “Some day—doctor told me— 
It’s going to quit ticking—like a 
busted watch.” 

, Somehow Maynard found himself 
! overflowing \%ith sympathy for his 
late enemy. He torn open the man’s 
collar; flung up % a rickety window. 

“I’m going for a doctor!” he heard 
himself saying. 

But before the words had /passed 
his lips he realized their futility. 
Guthrie had slumped to the floor, his 
arms spread wide, his head cocked at 
an impossible angle; and even as 
Maynard hesitated, the labored 
breathing ceased. 

Guthrie was dead. 

Had it been possible to hip Guthrie 
Maynard would have helped him. even 
at the cost of his own freedom; of 
that he was conscious, with a cur¬ 
ious thrill. He had planned to fight 
the man, to injure him, if need be, 
with what consequences might follow. 
A higher power had taken the matter 
out of his hands, had struck more 
forcibly than ever he would have 
dared* strike. 

Flight I was out of the question. 

They had been seen to enter the 

restaurant tog-ether. Were he to leave 
alone, not ten minutes would elapse 

before the beginning of the pursuit. 
Were he to run away, Guthrie’s death 
would be laid at his door, and no 
amount of explanation could save him 
from this graver charge. Flight meant 
confession — confession 
and everything. 

But if he remained 


A CURIOUS PROCESSION MOVED UP THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF MADISON 


lance. A large official-looking en¬ 
velope seemed promising. He opened 


the city. Now he desired nothing s< 
much as to be relieved of his unwel¬ 
come companion at once. 

He, Maynard, was a criminal. The 
law which he had violated proclaimed 
him one. The other man was a crimi¬ 
nal. too, and Maynard became con¬ 
scious of acute resentment at a clas¬ 
sification broad enough to include 
them both. Alike fugitives from jus¬ 
tice they should have had much In 
common. The thought flitted through 
Maynard's mind, And left behind it 
nothing but a sense of revolt. He 
would have reached for the key of the 
handcuffs at once had not the station 
been too crowded. 

What had the man done? The pa¬ 
pers which he had removed from 
Gutherle's pockets would tell the 
story. He leafed through them. 


’’Here—come out where we can 
look at you!” he commanded. 

Toselll. with the docility of a well 
trained gorilla, shuffled silently into 
the corridor. 

Maynard towered above his pris¬ 
oner by more than six Inches. In 
his hip pocket he felt the comforting 
weight of Guthrie's ipvolver. And 
for the first time in many months he 
had the sudden and sustaining feel¬ 
ing that the law was on his side. 

With wholly unnecessary violence 
he seized the prisoner’s right hand, 
repressing an Involuntary shudder as 
hia fingers closed on the scaly flesh. 
With a second abrupt movement he 
drew Guthrie’s handcuffs from his 
pockets and clamped himself and his 
prisoner together. 

"There!” he panted, surprised to 
find that his voice had a strange con¬ 
vincing quality. “I guess that’ll hold 
him!” 

For answer Toselll looked Into his 
face and grinned. 

The last words of the men who had 
turned the prisoner over to him were: 
“Remember, he’s dangerous. If he 


self, of course, but freedom, too. for 
the monster. Across the aisle un¬ 
suspecting passengers were settling 
themselves comfortably. Humanity! 
And the thing shackled to his wrist 
was but biding its time to prey upon 


“That’s right.” said the police officer, 
taking the single document it con¬ 
tained from his hands. ” ‘original war¬ 
rant of extradition.’ You can’t serve it 
any too soon to suit us.” 

Nothing remained for Maynard, the 
impostor, but to play the role through 
to the finish. He would accept cus¬ 
tody of the man. and -escort him out 
of the city. Once safe from pursuit, 
he would turn him loose, and resume 
his own interrupted flight. 

A sudden thought came to him be¬ 
fore he left the room. Guthrie had not 
quailed at the thought of guarding 
not one, but two able-bodied prison¬ 
ers during a five-hundred mile trip. 

A wholly involuntary phrase of ad¬ 
miration for the lion-hearted old man 
came to his lips: "By George, he cer¬ 
tainly had nerve!” 

The police officer caught his glance 
and smiled. 

"Wait till you see Toselll," he sug¬ 
gested. "You'll need still more of it!” 


handcuffs dangled 
wrist. 

Without slackening his deliberate 
pace, without glancing to the right 
or to the left, Maynard marched th 
prisoner into the police station. 

"This is Toselli,’^ he said. Half u 
dozen hands at once laid hold of the 
murderer. 

Maynard glanoed at the cuHouc 
crowd which had pressed into the lit¬ 
tle room with him. He could have 
called man after man by name; y^t 
in no eyes could he jjUneovef ap 
answering gleam of recognition, s© 
effectually had the' cinders and coal- 
dust disguised him. Even In that In¬ 
stant he noted that h© was unidenti¬ 
fied, that the wav to freedom still 
lay open to him. « .. '/ ... 

Yet he turned contentedly to tte 
roan behind the desk, saying: 

"You might as well arrest me too; 
I'm Maynard, the thief.” 4 

(Copyright. All Iticbts Reserved.) 


For the law itself Maynard felt 
contempt. He had broken it. But for 
those simpler laws which went down 
Into the origin of man’s being, the 
laws which proclaimed: "Thou shalt 
not kill!” he was conscious of intui¬ 
tive respect. He had never thought 
much about them. It had never oc¬ 
curred to him that he might one day 
be brought into conflict with them. 
Yet chance had placed it in his power 
to kill just as surely as If his own 
hand wielded the weapon. If he lib¬ 
erated th© thing that tugged sugges¬ 
tively at his wrist, and if the In¬ 
evitable happened, would ho not be 
equally guilty? Would he not be 
more gujlty? His was the Intelli¬ 
gence to foresee. Would not the re¬ 
sponsibility be h!s? 

The train was carrying him back 
to the' place from which he had fled. 

It was reducing at the rate of forty 

to fifty miles an hour the precious 

miles between himself and hia pur¬ 
suers. Chance had undone the nearly 
fatal consequences of his first blun¬ 
der; was he to blunder a second time? 

"No!” breathed Maynard. “No!” 

He most accomplish the impossible, 
the prisoner must be delivered to the 
authorities and he must make good 
his own escape. 

But It suddenly came to Maynard 
that his prisoner might be as quick¬ 
witted as himself. He glanced into 
the crafty eyes. The look that he re¬ 
ceived In return was almost friendly. 

As the train slowed down and slith¬ 
ered to a halt at a station Toselll rose 
nonchalantly, and jerked his head in 
eloquent suggestion that they alight 
here. With a violence of which he 
would have thought himself Incapa¬ 
ble. Maynard leaped at his prisoner 
and flung him back in*L» his seat. Had 
the mkn read his thoughts? Here 
Maynard had hoped the two might 
leave the train; here, undisturbed by 
prying eyes, he had hoped to turn the 
key In the lock. Yet, a single glance 
through the window at the pretty lit¬ 
tle cottages, the orderly white street, 
had totally unnerved him. It was for 
him to say whether tragedy and death 
were to be loosed upon the unsuspect¬ 
ing community. Liberty, absence of 
restraint, the right to come and go as 
one pleased—what was it all worth if 
it meant that he could never again 
take up a newspaper without dread¬ 
ing the news it might bring him? From 
his human pursuers he might make 
himself secure; but the news of the 
revolting deed for which he might 


TO wonder he kicks about the 

In food.” reflected Guthrie, and 
continued aloud between mouthfuls: 
•'We’ll get a better dinner than this 
When we t on the train.” 

“Urn.” Commented Maynard ungra¬ 
ciously, “do we start tonight?” 

"This afternoon.” corrected Guthrie. 
•'We leave on the 4 o’clock." 

Maynard cast an appraising glance 
•t his captor. Over sixty, tall, pow¬ 
erfully built, Guthrie would have pre¬ 
sented no inconsiderable obstacle; 
twenty years ago—-even ten years ago. ; 
But age had weakened him; time had 
whittled down the sturdy muscles, j 
The man who had captured Maynard I 
was nothing but a shell of what he j 
had once been, an antagonist hardly 

to be reckoned with seriously. 

Violence Itself Maynard dreaded. 

But- with hia freedom at stake he 
■would stop at nothing. They would, 
be alone an afternoon and a night, 
perhaps longer. ^ Surely within that 
time an opportunity would present it¬ 
self. Maynard would be quick to 
seize it. 

Impersonally he compared his own 
physique with that of his captor. On 
the score of weight he was at a good 
fifty pounds disadvantage; but 
Guthrie’s once gigantic muscles were 
flabby. He himself was in the pink 
of condition. 

lie smiled contemptuously. It was I 
characteristic of him that he gave< 
not the least thought to the weapons 
which Guthrie certainly carried. He 
would choose a time when his captor 
would have to rely on his bare hands 
alone. He fell upon his meal with a 
better appetite. 

Guthrie smiled. 

“That’s right; make the best of It. j 
You can never tell—you may be lucky 
when you get Into court. The judge 
may let you off easy.” 

C6urt! Judge! Those two factors 

had had no place in his calculations. J 
Mp.yna.rd would never be caught; 1 
tl\at he had decided on the night that 
hq.Jiad Impulsively planned the crime. 
1^ .could be done; It could be done 
safely, if cleverly enough. Cleverly! 
That thought had been his damna¬ 
tion. Had it been merely a question 
©^. Jaw breaking, his instints would 
peyer. have permitted him to go 
wxqng. But it had been a question 
of /patching his wits against the wits 
of!* the creditors who would descend 
upon him in a swarm were they to 
g£t an Inkling of the truth. And it 
seemed, in those distant days, 
that his lie might pass without de¬ 
tection. . Business was sure to get 
better. The bank, and the thln-lip- 
pgd examiner who had checked his 
amount, would never know how near 
he-had been to destruction. 

^nd then, somehow, business' had 
f%|led to get better. Collections were 
b%«l; checks were not coming in. Yet 
l»e was compelled to settle his own 
accpun-t* promptly; any other course 
w^ould have involved fatal admissions. 
Slowly, relentlessly, inevitably, May¬ 
nard saw his downfall approaching. 
His principal competitor had given up 
the fight, had thrown himself on the 
tifcrcy eft his creditors, and was to be 
tided over. Bitterly Maynard reflect¬ 
ed 1 that he had not been so unneces¬ 
sarily clever, he might have done the 
satae thing. But his signature on the 
false statement had closed that ave- 
nub of relief. He was beyond the pale; 
for h-hn there would be no assistance, 
nothing but a swift trial, disgrace 
and years in prison. 

With r characteristic calm he had 
turned his Intelligence upon that lat¬ 
ter subject After the exposure, could 
he. escape punishment? He had 
thought so until he had walked into 
Guthrie’s arms. Now, after having 
made sure of the weakness of his cap- 
tor, he felt confident of It. 


ties, was on? Maynard, a fugitive 
from justice. He gave cautious details. 
It had been a matter of juggling 
books; now the man had gone where 
such books as were kept might not be 
juggled with. The account was closed. 
And while his lips formed the words, 
his Intelligence made careful 
that Maynard, the fugitive, 


move into the next' rm. or spend a 
few days in absolute silence. Some¬ 
where In his past they must of been 
noble blood. 

R. M. P. writes: A few yrs* ago I 
had a terible nightmare. They seemed 
to be a 1000 insects in"the room, most 
of them belligerent. For 4 hrs. I 
succeeded in fighting them to a stand¬ 
still and then suddenly they seemed 
to be getting the best ©f me.- A wk. 
before having this dream I had quar¬ 
reled with the grocery man and his 
wife. Just at this moment the room 
was Invaded by a myriad of moth 
balls. What Is the answer writes R. 
M. P. 

This dream is so frequent that 
practically nobody is immune. It 
means simply that the man that 
dreams these kind of dreams is 
bound to have those kind of dreams 
and should never alow himself to go 
to sleep. He is making a fool of him¬ 
self and everybody else. He is suf¬ 
fering from a severe attack of lurga. 

RING W. LARPNER. 
Great Neck, Long Island, March 30. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


j A person born on the 2 of April 
] should neveT sign a strange name to 
1 a check. If they turn out to toe a 
. pitcher they phould never pitch a 
j low curve ball inside to Babe Ruth. 

; They should always take care of their 
' mother. 

People born on the 2 of April must 
to drinking 


his position 
would be hardly better. His version 
of the story might be accepted until 
an examination of the dead man’s ef¬ 
fects showed him to be an officer of 
the law and further investigation dis¬ 
closed Maynard as a fugitive from 
justice. He was guilty of one crime; 
the law would hold him capable of 
any other. 

* * * * 

T HE door opened suddenly. He 
wheeled. It was the waiter bring¬ 
ing their coffee. On the instant May- 
nard’3 resolution was taken. 

“Send for the police!” he com¬ 
manded grufly, and slammed the door 
In the waltz’s face. 

He smiled as the footsteps died out' 
along the uncarpeted corridor. The 
solution, the logical solution, had 
came to him as In a flash of lightning.. 
Five hundred miles from home, Guth¬ 
rie might be as unknown here as 
Maynard himself. 

Swiftly he bent over the dead man. 
and emptied his pockets. Swiftly he 
exchanged their contents with his 
own. He sighed with satisfaction as 
in a trouser pocket he found the ob¬ 
ject he most sought, the ltttle gold 
shield which identified the bearer. 

Hardly had he finished when the 
door burst open. 

Maynard exhibited the shield with 
a composure which he was far from 
feeling. 

“I’m Guthrie, from Madison,” he 
explained. “I arrested this man an 
J hour ago. “He’s dropped dead.” 

The police nodded as calmly as if 
prisoners were in the habit of drop¬ 
ping dead every hour. 

“Arrested him here?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said Maynard, “bumped into 
him on the street. Wasn’t looking 
for him, but recognized him. He's 
wanted back home.” 

The officer scanned the dead man’s 
face curiously. “No spring chicken, 
is he? Guess he’s given the police 
enough trouble in his time.” 

Somehow Maynard felt unable to 
join in the libel. 

The police officer turned to him 
with interest. 

"So you’re Guthrie? We’ve been ex¬ 
pecting you.” 

Maynard’s heart sank. He thought 
It best to answer with a noncommit¬ 
tal, “Yes?** 

The officer nodded. 

“We’ve got the can safe under lock 
and key, waiting for you to come with 
the warrant. And I don't mind say¬ 
ing," he added emphatically, “that 
we’ll be mighty glad to get rid of 
him. We’ve had some tough custo¬ 
mers in this little town, but not many 
to touch this bird.” 

Maynard pulled out the sheaf of 
papers which he had removed from 
the detective’s pocket. and leafed 
I through it with elaborate noncha- 


note 
was now 

officially dead and the pursuit at an 
end. Tomorrow the man who passed 
for Guthrie would disappear, as also 
would the prisoner who had been 
confided to his keeping. The author¬ 
ities would perhaps admit their un¬ 
wisdom in having sent an old man 
upon so dangerous a mission. The 
prisoner, if recaptured subsequently, 
would be charged with an additional 
crime. But the Maynard case would 
be closed once and for all. 

. The men at headquarters led him 
to a small whitewashed cell. 

“This," they explained, "is Toselll.” 

Maynard peered through the bars 

and saw a short, squat body, arms 


be careful in regards 
whisky and should never drink more 
than a qt. before breakfast or 3 qts. 
in a day. 

Now we will take up the interpre¬ 
tation of dreams. J. M. G. writes that 
4 nights ago he went to bed in a per¬ 
fectly natural way and had not been 
a sleep more than 10 minutes when 
he had this dream: 

It seems like he was on a boat when 
suddenly they was a million roaches 
come knocking at the door of his 
state room. Several of them was old 
timers who he recognized. 

He allowed the 1st. few 100 to come 
in and they started a poker game. The 


In the long run the cleverest and 
best equipped fisherman will n«> 
doubt fare best, but the latest and 
most expensive tackle may once in 
a while be beaten by some most 
primitive contrivance, if the latter 
happens to be at the right place in 
exactly the right moment. , c . 

A famous one-eyed trout met 
a most sudden fate after, by. fair, 
means and foul, ho had been fished 
for from hie youth until his old age. 
when he had attained the weight qf 
seven pounds and was grisly about 
the head and shoulders, which ts 
equal in his relation to life to being 
“gray-headed.” 

Veteran fishermen, who had strug¬ 
gled with mighty salmon in th4 
northwest, accomplished rty-flshers 
who could fool the timid trout when 
their comrades never “moved a fish,” 
acknowledged that this old chap was 
too cunning for them. Young men, 
reckless of expense, wrote to the 
city for costly tackle with which to 
hind the old fellow. Some men tried 
to take advantage of the old trout's 
physical infirmities and endeavored 
to get him on his blind side. 

One day a cry was heard. Work¬ 
men dropped their tools and hurried 
to the bridge over the stream wherein 
the old trout was accustomed to dis¬ 
port himself. Excited people were 
met hastening to the town. A small 
boy, with a couple of yards of coarse 
twine, a great rusty hook, a beam 
stick and a piece of beef, harl ap¬ 
proached the popular Idol In the one 
unguarded moment of a long and 
honorable life and with a fiendish 
whoop had hauled him to the bank. 


THE DOOR OPENED SUDDENLY. MAYNARD WHEELED. 


tries to get away don’t take a chance 
—shoot!’’ 

Maynard smiled. The prisoner 
would get away, and there would be 
no shooting. 

♦ *• * * 

T HEY were crossing the street. He 
looked up to see a heavily load¬ 
ed truck bearing down upon him. 
He moved in his prisoner’s direction 
to escape It and felt the arm to 
which he had handcuffed his own 
suddenly turn to steel and thrust 
him violently into the path of the 
onrushlng clanger. 'With a gasp he 
flung his weight on his prisoner, car¬ 
ried him bodily off his feet and 
gained the safety of the sidewalk by 
a fraotion bf a second. 

“You swine! You unutterable 
swine!” he cried. 

Toselll looked'up at him silently and 
grinned. 

If he could only rid himself of his 
dangerous charge, turn the man 
loose! For the time being It was out 
of the question. Street urohlns, spy¬ 
ing the handcuffs, were accompany¬ 
ing them in chattering groups. Pe¬ 
destrian^ catching the glint of the 


that were apelike in their reach, legs 
that were bowed and ungainly, and 
the whole surmounted by a cropped, 
bullet-shaped head, carrying a pair 
of small, malevolent eyes. 

“Well.” inquired his escort, “how 
would you like to meet him on a dark 
night?" 

Maynard shuddered. Impersonally 
he had always been aware that there 
existed such as Toselll. This was his 
first meeting with an exemplar In 
the flesh. 

“Not keen about him, Guthrie?*’ 

“I’ve handled worse than that,’’ 
said Maynard, feeling some such re¬ 
mark called for. “I’m not afraid of 
him." 

As he spoke the prisoner lurched 
heavily to hjs feet and approached 
the bars. Maynard sensed rather 
than saw the ape-like muscles rip¬ 
pling under the filthy clothing. With 
a curious thrill of horror he became 
aware that the man was silently ap¬ 
praising him, silently estimating his 
chances In a hand-to-hand. £ombat. 
much as he, an hour prevMfes, 


“THEY SEEMED TO BE A 1,000 
INSECTS IN THE ROOM, MOST 
OF THEM BELLIGERENT.” 


he asked, ge< 


1st. hand that was dealt turned T>ut 
to be a miss deal and most of the 
players got mad and left the state 
room. At H past' 4 the next morning 
a ferret come into the room and they 
was a big argument with the remain¬ 
ing roaches. They called each other 
terrible names. During a quietus they 
all went out. What does It mean in¬ 
quires J. M. G. 


W ELL, that dream Is so old that a 
person can’t help from thinking 
the man must bp stupid or he would 
of had it before. The dream means 
just this that he tvas living in a 
hotel where they was too many guests 
In one rm. a[id his move was to either 


P RESENTLY nervous travelers in 
groups of two and three, found 
pretexts to wander to hl9 end of the 
car, there to favor the two men with 
an impartial scrutiny. 


A RATblTT. roucous sound from 
Guthrie broke in on JCayn&rd’^ 
ruminations. 











